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DEDICATION. 


= AV ID GARRI C, Eſq; | 


SIR. 


T is matter of great doubt whether 
l any dedicatory addreſs was ever 
freer from taint of ffattery, than the 
_ preſent; if we pronounce you the beſt 
illuſtrator of, and the beſt living comment 
on, SHAKESPEARE, that ever has ap- 
peared, or pothbly ever will grace the 


Britiſh ſtage, it is merely echoing the 


public voice, and concurring with that. 
_ unparalleled unanimity of praiſe, which, N 
during ſo long a courſe of years, hath go 


attended your incomparable merit. 


A 2 | "This: 


iv DEDICATION. 


This compact edifjog of SAR E- 
SPEARE is offered you as a grateful, 
tho' ſmall, return, for the infinite 
pleaſure, and extenſive information, 


mance, an judicious remarks, by, 
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SIR, 


mn Your moſt obedient , 


humble ferns 
i >; $i 7 "THE EDITORS, 
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derived from your exquiſite perfor- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


\HAKESPEARES' admirers, even 
the enthuſiaſtic ones, who worſhip him 
as s the god of their idolatry, have never ſcru- 
pled to admit that his moſt regular pieces 
produce ſome -ſcenes and paſlages, highly 
derogatory to his incomparable general 1 me- 
ritz he frequently trifles, is now and then 


| obſcure, and, ſometimes, to gratify a vitiated 


age, indelicate: but can any degree of cri- 
tical taſte wiſh the preſervation of dark ſpots, 
becauſe they have grown upon dramatic ſun- 
ſhine ? is not the corrective hand frequentl7 
proved to be the kindeſt? critics, like pa- 
rents, ſhould neither ſpare the rod, nor ule 


It wantonly. 


There is no doubt but all our author 9. 
faults may juſtly be attributed to the looſe, 
quibbling, licentious taſte of his time; he, 
no doubt, upon many occaſions, wrote 
wildly, merely to gratify the public; as. 


Dzybpex wrote bombaſtically, and Con- 


_ 6xEve obſcenely, to indulge the humour, 
"and engage the favour of their audliences: 


no man can ſuppoſe that the former conſi- 


dered his rhiming dialogues as marks of 
ſublimity, nor that the latter imagined his 
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6 ADVERTIS E M ENT. 


double entendres were wit; one wanted money, 
the other fame; for which, pompous ſounds 


and groſs ideas, were then popular baits; 


conſequently chaſte criticiſm and delicacy 
were without ſcruple, 00 to their 
ſeveral views. 


Our cir did not go quite ſo far, but 


very frequently preſerved himſelf free from 
taint, reining his fiery PeG asus with an able 
maſterly hand; why then ſhould not the 
noble monuments he has left us, of unri- 


valled ability, be reſtored to due proportion 
and natural luſtre, by ſweeping off thoſe 
cobwebs, and that duſt of depraved opinion, 
which SHAKESPEARE was unfortunately 


forced to throw on them; forced, we fay, | 
for it is no ſtrain of imagination, to ſuppoſe 
that the Goths and Vandals of criticiſm, 


who frequented the theatre, in his days, 


| would, like thoſe who over-ran the Roman 


empire, have deſtroyed and conſigned to bar- 


barous oblivion, the ſublime beauties which 
they could not reliſh; and it is matter of 
great queſtion with us, whether the fool, 
in King Lear, was not a more general fa- 
vourite, than the old monarch himſelf. 


a The above rn firſt bande the 
idea, and induced the undertaking, of this 
edition; and as che THEATRES, eſpecially 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 7 


of late, have been generally right in their 
omiſſions, of this author particularly, we 
have printed our zext after their regulations; 


and from this part of our deſign, an evident 


uſe will ariſe; that thoſe who take books to 


the THEATRE, will not be ſo puzzled them 


_ ſelves to accompany the ſpeaker; nor ſo apt 
to condemn performers of being imperfect, 


when they pals over what 15 deſignedly omit- 


Frys Upon this point, however, it is to be 


obſerved, that the difference of power, of 


voice and execution, between different per- 
formers, may make one eraſe more than ano- 
ther; nevertheleſs we come ſo near the mark 
cf all, that ſcarce any perplexity can ariſe, 
| in tracing them; beſides we would hope, 
--- that'd reaſonable ſtandard being thus laid 
down, profeſſors of the drama will not be 


lo forward, as capriciouſſy and arbitrarily 


to. deviate from it; it is commendable to 
conſult the extent of expreſſion, but thro? 
idleneſs to retrench what is beautiful and 
neceflary, or through vanity to retain what 


is heavy and uneſſential to action, we deem 


an affront to the public, and a diſgrace to 
the performer. 


As an author. replete — foirited ideas, 
and a full flow of language, eſpecially one 
Poſſeſſing a muſe of fire, cannot ſtop exactly 
where ſtage utterance and public attention 
r require; 
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5 ADVERTISEMENT 


require; forte paſſages, of great merit EI 
the cloſet, are never ſpoken; ſuch, though. 


omitted in the text, We have carefully ie 


5 ſerved i in the notes. | 


And now, being upon this part. of our 


ſubject, we hold ourſelves bound in juſtice 
and gratitude to Mr. Garrick, to mention a 
delicate fear, which he ſuggeſted, when we 
firſt ſolicited his ſanction and aſſiſtance. This 
fear was, leſt the prunings, tranſpoſitions, or 
other alterations, which, in his province as a 
manager he had often found neceſſary to make, 
or adopt, with regard to the text, for the con- 
venience of repreſentation, or accommoda- 
tion to the powers and capacities of his per- 


formers, might be miſconſtrued into a cri-- 


tical preſumption of offering to the literati 
a reformed and more correct edition of ur 
author's works; this being by no means his 

intention, We hope it will not become liable 
to ſuch an unmerited miſconſtruction. In 
juſtification of ourſelves alſo, we take this 


opportunity of declaring, that to expect 


any thing more of this work, than as à com- 


peinion 40 the theatre, is to miſtake 155 ys 
pore” of the canons. 1 


lein bern long convinced that W 
plying conjectural verbal criticiſms, tends 
rather to Perplex, than inform readers; we 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 9 


have given thoſe readings hich to us ap- 
_ pear/moſt conſonant to our author's manner 


and meaning, without obtruding one a6. tl 


cious opinion on another. 


We have fatniſhed. an explanation of 


tec and obſolete terms; pointed out 
the leading beauties, as they occur, without 
deſcanting ſo much as to anticipate the rea- 
der's conception and inveſtigation; we have 
ſhewn, with a becoming impartiality, what ap- 
pear to us to be blemiſhes and imperfections: 


de requiſites for repreſenting every character 


8 


ing removed, and intricate e pallages explain- 
| eas: 


of importance are defined, and the mode 
of performance eſſential for ſcenes pecu- 
liarly capital, 1s clearly pointed out. 


We have earneſtly conſulted 6G. = 
neatneſs, ornament, utility, and cheapneſs 
of price; we have avoided all oſtentation 


2 criticiſm, compacting our notes as much 


as poſſible; in regard Whereof, it may be 
P 0 ſaid, that we could have enlarged the 


number, and extended the phraſeology, 


with much leſs trouble, than it coſt us to 
give them their preſent form; it has been 
our peculiar endeavour to render what we 
call the eſſence of SHAKESPEARE, more in- 


ſtructive and intelligible ; eſpecially to the 
ladies and to youth; glaring indecencies be- 


——— NA Ws 2 — = —_ i 


is ADVERTISEMENT. 
ed; and laſtly, we have ſtriven to ſupply 


plainer ideas of criticiſm, both in public 


and private, than we have hitherto. met 


with. 


D 


way of introduction. | 


Though this is not an edition meant for 

the protoundly learned, nor the deeply 
ſtudious, who love to find out, and chace 
their own critical game; yet we flatter our- 
ſelves both parties may perceive freſh ideas || 
ſtarted for ſpeculation and reflection. 
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A general view of each play is given, by 
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Hou H it is not ſtrictly within the limits 
of our plan, to range at large over the ex- 


tenſive field of oratorical correctneſs, fancy and 
excellence, as it reſpects the pulpit, ſenate, and 
bar; yet it is hoped we ſhall fo far touch on the 


eſſentials of them all, as to give hints, which may 
prove uſeful to each of the three degrees. 
If we fay that an orator, like a poet, to excel, 


| ſhould be born ſuch, it will be no ſtrained aſſer- 
tion; and if we add that he muſt be more indebted 


to nature, than a ſon of the muſes, it will be eaſily 


admitted. Cultivated imagination, regulated by 
judgment, conſtitutes one; who, totally void of 
external requiſites, may ſhine from his cloſet, tho? 

ever ſo deformed in figure, rude in features, weak 


in * or blemiſn d in appearance. 
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12 ESSAY ON ORATORY, 
The other, though he may, by peculiar excel- 


lence of delivery, and the help of a feeling ſub- 


ject well treated on, be able to impreſs an audience, 


with little more than a good voice; yet experience 
powerfully convinces us that a graceful perſon, re- 


ſpectable marking features, expreſſive eyes, and 


ornamental geſture, are of the utmoſt utility: it is 
no argument to ſay, that a man, as in the caſe of 
Sir 7ohn Fielding, tho' the viſual gates of ſympa- 
thy be-ſhut, may ſhow ſtrong marks of oratorical 


merit; for the queſtion naturally follows, would 


he not be much more powerful in expreſſion, if 


the indexes of thought enjoyed their natural and 


proper vigour, eſpecially where particular feelings - 


are to be excited? 


It is too common for ignorance and avarice, to 
miſapply the talents of youth, eſpecially in this 
point of view; many are deſtined for, and brought 
uß to the molt ſerious, the moſt important con- 

cerns of life, wherein public ſpeaking is required, 


who labour under glaring defects and imbecilities 


of expreſſion; hence ſo many drowſy, irkſome 
preachers, ſo many ſenatorical cyphers; and ſuch 
a number of imperfect pleaders: this parental 
blunder is much the ſame as breeding a purblind 
boy to watchmaking, or one hard of hearing to 
muſic. : 
Byuppoſing a perſon qualified by nature, let us 
ſee how far art may be called in. The complete = 
orator muſt have a general and intimate knowledge 


of himſelf, the world and mankind ; a clear con- 


eeption of the paſſions and affections of thoſe ge 
is to inſtruct and perſuade; a perfect acquaintance 


with the various diſtinctions of virtue and vice; 


he ſhould be critically intimate with all the beau- 
ties s and blemiſhes of the ancient writers; he ſhould 
| de 
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ESIAT ON: ORATORY.- 13 
be an hiſtorian and a logician; poſſefling a correck 
idea of, and taſte for, the liberal arts; if a com- 
petent knowledge of the mechanical ones is added, 
ſo much the better; he ſhould poſſeſs a quick con- 

ception, and a retentive memory; he ſhould be 
able to break thro', with eaſe, the cobwebs of ſo- 


phiſtry, and, above all, enjoy that grand ingre- 
dient recommended by CickRo, ſocial philoſophy. 


He ſhould be maſter of all the arguments, for 


and againſt his ſubject; in ſhort, to ſum up all 
with the great Roman orator's own words, © he 


ce 


ſhould be furniſhed with logical acuteneſs, phi- 
lofophical wiſdom, and poetical imagination, 


«c 


| « embelliſhed with the moſt poliſned elocution 


and geſture of the ſtage.“ 
To ex patiate upon the obvious advantages de- 


riveable from each of the above qualifications re- 


quired to complete this very comprehenſive cha- 


racter we are conſidering, would be to fpin out a 
needleſs length of explanation; which could an- 

ſwer no end, but anticipating the reader's reflec- 
tive inveſtigation wherefore we ſhall quit this 


point, with obſerving, that when ſo many requi- 


ſites, both internal and external are neceſſary, it is 
no wonder that a com 1 orator is ſo very ſcarce | 


a character. 


- Declaimers, who may be juſtly Niiled the pageants ; 


| 1 oratory, poſleſs the flowery, but not the argu- 


mentative, part; they appeal boldly to fancy and 


the paſſions, but cautioully ſhun rational inquiſi- 


tion; ſhew and plauſibility completely et up one 
of this dangerous kind of public ſpeakers, who 
oftener make proſelytes among the weak and igno- 


rant, than found orators do; as they are moſtly 
. pleaſing, tho' ſeldom inſtructive. Biſhop Sprat, 
1 peaking of — in his hiſtory of the Royal Society, 
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14 ESSAY ON ORATORY. 


emphatically ſays, ** of all the ſtudies of men, no- 


* thing can be ſooner obtained, than a vicious 
% abundance of phraſe ; the trick of metaphors, 
and a volubility of tongue.” 

Having come thus far, the three celebrated ora- 


tors of antiquity ſeem to fall in the way; DEMOS» 


THENES, ISOCRATES and CICERo ; the firſt ſpoke 


from the heart, the ſecond from the head; the 


firſt was animated by his ſubject and powerfully 


enforced it; the ſecond decked it profuſely with 
rhetorical flowers; one flaſhed convictien, by ir- 


reſiſtable imagery; the other amuſed imagination, 
with fantaſtical alluſions: of Isoc RATES we may 


ſay, his eloquence reſembled a pleaſant, but ſhal- 
low, ſtream, which tickles the ear with an agree- 


able murmuring : DEMOSTHENES a deep majeſtic 


current, that in its courſe thunders on attention, 
and bears down all oppoſition : Is0cRATESs pol- 


ſeſſes eaſe and elegance, DEMOsSTHENEs power 


and perſwaſion ; CicERo who riſes far above the 
former, does not in our idea come up to the latter; 
he is however a very maſterly mixture of both, 

and therefore more likely to obtain general admi- 


ration, than either of his predeceſlors. 


Oratory is well defined the exerciſe of eloquence; # 
eloquence the fluency of ſpeech ; and rhetoric the 


guide of both. Tt is odd® that theſe three terms 


ſhould frequently be uſed as ſynonimous, when | 


they ſo eſſentially differ, 


Oratorical compoſition ſhould be founded on 2 


progreſſive unity of parts, but not like ſome of our 


\ ſermons, which are diſgraced with inſipid metho- 


dical formality commonly ſtiled heads; it ſhould 


enter modeſtly upon, warm into the ſubject, and, 
il required, kindle to fire, when the audience are 
I to receive 1 ieee ; an impaſ- 
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ESSAY ON ORATORY. 15 
ſioned exordium generally produces a cold conclu- 


ſion; and that piece, which endeavours to catch 


attention too ſuddenly, will either not catch it at 
all, or be obliged ſoon to let it ſlip. 

' FeNELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAMPRAY, de- 
ſcribing the Beauties of Eloquence, ſpeaks to the 


following effect: Of what uſe can any ornament 
be, that does not tend to prove, to paint, or to 
affect? thoſe ornaments, which only pleaſe, are 


e falſe beauties ; thoſe which pleaſe and perſuade, 
* folid ones: the juſt and natural emotions of an 
orator have much grace and beauty in them; 


© his correct and ſpirited painting charms us; all 


of ſtyle, which ſerve to invigorate perſuaſion, 


5 glitter upon fancy, difgrace ſound oratory.” 


In public ſpeaking, as well as in poetry and 
painting, art ſhould be carefully concealed: where 
perceptible, it has a coarſe and mean aſpett. The 
orator ſhould fo intirelf poſſeſs his audience of the 
ſubject, as to make them forget the ſpeaker. 


From the affecting exclamation of Gracchus, 


mentioned by Cicero, and a dilation of it, we per- 


ceive how expreſſion ſtrengthens, or enervates, a 


cc 
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ther diſſolved in tears, and overwhelmed with 
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the eſſential parts of eloquencce tend to pleaſe; . 
s but merely pleaſing is not the moſt important 
aim; ideas and expreſſions, which only tickle 
A the ear, may be deemed quaint turns; all graces 
cc 
are to be wiſh'd for; but all witty, punning 
„ conceits, all quibbling upon words, all {trained 
« metaphors, all forced glaring imagery, and all 
( luxurance of idea, which only ſerve to flaſh and 


ſubject: Wretched man that I am! whither ſhall 
I turn myſelf? where can I go? to the Capitol? 
it ſwims with my brother's blood! ſhall I go to 
to my own houſe ? there to ſee my wretched mo- 
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16 ESSAY ON ORATORY. 


% ſorrow?” This is a beautiful, bold, and affect- 


ing picture of perplexed grief: mark how faded 
the tints of originality appear in the following 
faint copy: I know not where to go, nor Whi- 


« ther I ſhall turn myſelf, amidſt my misfor- 


* tunes—the Capitol is the place where my bro- 
„ ther's blood was ſhed; and at home I ſhall. 


find my unhappy mother lamenting her ſad con- 


% dition.“ With very narrow comprehenſion and 


very dull feelings we may readily perceive the fall. 


ing off, in this languid extenſion and variation of 


phraſe. 


We ſhall offer an inſtance of the turgid and chaſte; | 
in the following comparative contraſt. Suppoſe a 


perſon addreſſing an Engliſh audience, on a pre- 
ſumed decay of Engliſh liberty, ſhould thus de- 
claim; * Moſt renowned Britons—in the magna- 


„ nimous volume of Time we may read—even 


« purblind eyes may fee the glaring type, that 


te there was a period, when liberty, diaphanous as 
* ſun-beams at noon, exhilarated this oceanic iſle; 
when like the bird of ove it ſoar'd aloft, and 


« gazed with pleaſure on the face of day; now it 


* faintly glimmers, like the fog-wrapped moon, 
* and our glorious eagle is become a bird of 50 


night.“ 


Now let us ſee how the * en may 
be treated, in oppoſition to this over- charged, 
bloated, tabernacle harangue; which, delivered in 
the Moorfield manner, muſt prove a laughable mor- 
ſel of mirth, to divert c common 60%, 0 and aſtoniſh 


Ignorance. 


- 206 Fellow citizens, the was a time, aphid li- 
4 berty diffuſed its bleſſings thro' this once happy 
* jſſe; when its value was known, and its worth 


455 revered ; when, like the ſun, it was a common 
40 
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ESSAY ON ORATORY. 17 
* comforter ; the parent of pleaſure, eaſe, and 


* ſecurity : now corruption and our own depra- 


ci vity have brought it to ſo enfeebled and preca- 
rious a ſtate, that every real friend of his coun- 


try muſt tremble, as I do, at the painful idea of 
« its ſpeedy and inevitable diſſolution.“ 


Ik eloquence (a very dangerous weapon in the 
hands of ill-deſigning men) is uſed to any other 
pur poſes than the following, we may conſider it as 


in a cenſurable ſtate of perverſion. 


It ſhould enforce the cleareſt proof of any uſe- 
ful truth, with ſuch intereſting motives as may af- 
keect the hearers, and work their paſſions to virtu- 
ous purpoſes ; to raiſe indignation againſt ingrati- 
tude; horror againſt cruelty ; deteſtation agaiuſt 
vice; abhorrence againſt ſlavery; compaſſion for 


miſery; love for virtue ; reverence for religion; 


obedience to ſuperiors; and benevolence to all. 
Thus employed, eloquence appears in its full force 
and beauty: mere harangues ſeldom fail to catch 
the ear, but rarely touch the e heart, and as ſeldom 
inform the head. 
It is neceſſary that an orator mould call the paſ- : 
ſions to his aid; but then he ſhould be very cau- 


tious not to impoſe on, or aſſail, them too violent= 


ly: the one is cruel, the other impolitic. He 
ſhould be clear in his ideas, and conciſe in his ex- 


preſſion: he ſhould perfectly underſtand juſt ar- 


rangement of matter, and the proper climax of ar- 


| gument: he ſhould be thoroughly poſſeſſed of every 


principle and part of his ſubject: he ſhould pro- 
vide a ſufficient number of appoſite, ring 


figures, Thus prepared, he mult ſpeak, and ef- 
fectually, from an untrammel'd imagination. 


The following paſſages, from Biſhop Burnet's 


diſcourſe on the Paſtoral Care, ſeems well calculated 
2 — 
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for the improvement of Lay, as well as Pulpit, 


ſpeakers, © The extempore orator ſhould fre- 


«« quently converſe with himſelf, to let his thoughts 


«« py expreſſions will ſpontaneouſly come to his 


* mouth. He muſt alſo write eſſays on all kinds 
of ſubjects ; for, by writing, he will bring him- 
ſelf to a facility and correctneſs of thinking and 
ſpeaking : and thus, by cloſe application for two 


4 


66 


4 


40 
i 
and noble pathetic expreſſions offer themſelves, 
« he muſt not loſe, but write them down.” _ 

We perfectly agree with the right reverend Au- 


thor, that much oratorical merit may be derived 
from frequent, well: regulated ſoliloquies, and eſſay- _ 
writing; and are induced to offer a few more of 
bis thoughts, though not in the exact words nor 


confined light wherein he has propoſed them. 


One moſt eſſential point is, that an orator ſhould _ 
have a due and deep ſenſe of the truth and utility 
of his ſubject: he muſt have a life and glow in his 
thoughts, with relation to it: he ſhould very ſen- 
ſibly feel in himſelf thoſe things which he explains 
and recommends to others: he ſhould ſpeak as if 
what he uttered came from the heart: the oraror, 
unleſs he really is, or ſeems to be, in earneſt, . will 
never make any material impreſſion, There is a 
degree of authority, even in the ſimpleſt matters 
that can be treated of, if they appear genuine, 


while the moſt important points fall into neglect, 
when conveyed through the cold vehicle of languid 


For 


flow freely from him; eſpecially when he feels 
an edge and heat upon his mind; for then hap- _ 


or three years, a man may render himſelt ſuch _ 
a maſter this way, that he can never be ſur- 
prized ; nor will new thoughts ever dry up up- 
on him. If, in his meditations, happy thoughts 
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For a general well-compaCted idea of oratory, 
we ſhall refer to ſome ſpeeches from FENELON's 


* between DEMOSTHENES and CICERO. 
©. CICERO, 


4 What! doſt thou pretend that I was but an 


6 ordinary orator ? 
: „ DEMOSTHENES. 


| « Not an ordinary one; for it is not over an 
ordinary perſon that I affect ſuperiority. Thou 
„ wert doubtleſs a celebrated orator : thou hadſt 
great parts; but didſt frequently deviate from 


e the pount wherein perfection conſiſts. _ 

55 eien 

5 And pray hadſt thou no faults at all 2 

| c DEMOSTHENES. 
1 1 believe I can be taxed with none, in point 
8 of eloquence. : 
«© CxcERO. 


« Canſt thou compare richneſs of genius with | 


„ me? thou, who art dry, unadorned Wao art 
cc 


from whom nothing can be retrenched ; ſo im- 
4 poveriſhed, ſo ſtarved is the manner in which 


0 thy ſubjects are treated; whereas I extended : 
mine, diſplaying a copious and fertile genius; 


cc 


* which gave judicious critics occaſion to ſay, that 


i nothing could be added to my works. 
3 „ DRMOSTEHENEs. 


He from whom nothing can be retrenched, 


_ has ſaid — but what is perfect. 
Fl 5. + 40. OrenRo,.. 


; « He to whom nothing can be added, has omite 


. ted nothing that could adorn his work. 
5 % DEMOSTHENES. 


: « * Thou findeſt thy diſcourſes more 9217 with 


« flaſhes 


ever confined within narrow and contracted 
limits: thou doſt not amplify any ſubject: thou, 
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<« flaſhes of wit, than mine — confeſs honeſtly, is 
* not this thy claim to ſuperiority ?. 

©... CICERO: 
« Since you urge the point, I acknowledge it: 


my compoſitions are infinitely more beautified, 
than thine. They ſpeak far more wit, more in- 


genuity of turn, more art, more eaſe, 1 exhi- 


bit the ſame thing under twenty different ſhapes: 
when people heard my orations, they could not 
help admiring my parts, nor being ſurpiized 
they were conſtantly ſhouting, and 


interrupting me with vehemence of applauſe. 


Thou mult have been heard very quietly with, 
1 ſuppole, little or no interruption, 


«© DEMOSTHENES. 


oF Thy obſervations on both, are true ; but the 


| inference drawn from them, is thy miſtake. 
Thou took'ſt up the audience with thyſelf; I 
engaged it only with the affairs I ſpoke upon. 
People admired thee : I was forgot by the au- 
ditors; who ſaw nothing but the courſe I wiſh'd 
them to take. Thou didft entertain with flaſhes . 
of wit: 1 ſtruck down with bolts of thunder, 
Thou madeſt men ſay, How finely he ſpeaks! _ 
* I made them exclaim, Come, let us take the 
field againſt Philip! They praiſed thee: they 
were too much diſpoſſeſſed of themſelves, to 


praiſe me. Thy harangues came forth adorned ; 


none ever diſcovered in me any ornament : there f 
was nothing in my pieces, but preciſe, ſtrong, 


clear argument; and thence impulſes like light- 


ning, which nothing could reſiſt. Thou wert 
a perfect orator, when thou wert like me _ 
ſimple, grave, auſtere, without apparent art; 
in a word, when thou wert Demeſthemeal : | 
but when wit, tun n, and art ſhone in thy diſ- 
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* courſes, then wert mere Cicero; departing ſo far 
from perfection, as thou departedſt from my 
c character.“ 

Mr. RAIN, in his Reflections upon Eloquence, 
obſerves, that there are two extremes, which ſhould 
be equally and carefully avoided; the frigid ſtyle, 
and the boyiſh, The former renders diſcourſes dry 
and inſipid, by a languid flatneſs of expreſſion ; 
the latter ungrateful and ſhocking, by a turgid 
loftineſs, and affected amplification, Thoſe who 
uſe the frigid ſtyle, call in pompous expreſſions, 
when the ſubject requires plain ones; and they 
who affect the boyiſh: one, employ low expreſſions 


in the loftieſt themes. The frigid ſtyle properly 


includes all ſuch expreſſions as are too ſtrong, or 
too ſparkling, ſtrained metaphors, and frequent 
witticiſms: the boyiſh ſtyle comprehends ſtrokes | 
of humour, and quaint conceits, upon ſerious 
ſubjects; looſe and heavy repetitions, in that 
part of an oration which ought to be cloſe and 
conciſe ; too violent amen, and too labo- 
rious figures. | 
One would think that MALBRANCHE had the 
enthuſiaſtic religion-mongers of thoſe days in view, 
When he obſerved, that one of the greateſt and moſt 
remarkable proofs of the ſtrong influence that ſome, 
heated imaginations have over others, Is the power 
of extenſive perſuaſion, without a ſhadow of N 
proof *. 


FHalſe eloquence, like the 1 . 
Its gaudy colours ſpreads on every place ; 
The face of nature we no more ſurvey, 
All glares alike, without diſtinction gay ; N 
Hut true expreſſion, like the unchanging ſun, 
Clears and improves whate'er it ſhines upon; oo 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 
Expreſſion is the dreſs of thought, and fill, | 
Appears more decent, as more ſuitable, Pork on Crixiciſm. 


Stage 
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22 ESSAY ON ORATORY. 
Stage delivery (for theatrical expreſſion cannot : 


be ſtiled oratory } including more variety, and 
more force of paſſion, is conſequently more diffi- 


cult. It requires the fineft, and moſt fi gnificant 


feelings, in the performer, to create, by ſympathy, 


proper ſenſations in the audience. 


That noble and almoſt peculiar ſenſe of human 
nature, Sympathy, makes us not dnly ſhare in the 


diſtreſs of a fellow creature, but alſo pity the 
miſerable brute: it varies ſhapes and ſtrength, ac- 


cording to the objects and eircumſtances which 
occur. There are two principal degrees; ſympa- 
thy of compulſion and ſympathy of election: the 
firſt is, when irreſiſtable motives arreſt the heart; 


the ſecond, when it becomes intereited, by choice. 

Compulſive ſympathy inſtructs us to ſigh with 
ſucceſsleſs love; to kindle with real or well painted 
rage; to weep with grief; and to mourn for virtue 
in diſtreſs : elective ſympathy is when we make 
choice of objects in different ſituations, and be- 


come, without any perſonal knowledge or imme- 


diate concern, anxious for their ſucceſs: in caſes _ 
of competition, whether of a plex aſurable or of a 
ſerious nature, man cannot remain a ſpeCtator to- 
_ rally indifferent; he muſt afilt one ſide or the 
other, with a (ympathet c with : in the choice he 


is free; yet that choice is frequently ſo capricious, 


that no firm reaſon can be off tered, "why" it becomes 
fixed. 


Imagination is the vehicle which CONVEYS fre. 


pathy to, and draws it meliorated from, the heart : 
that which the Theatre raiſes, is produced by the 


bold painting of the Poet's pen, aided by the na- 
tural and forcible talents of a good Actor; who 


is, in every ſentence, an illuſtrative comment upon 
his author's idea. | 


This | 
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'This is that kind of ſympathy, which the inge- 
nious Dr. SMITH, in his Theory of Moral Seuti- 

ments, deſcribes to ariſe from the view of emotions 
in another perſon : the paſſions may be transfuſed 
from one perſon to another, inſtantaneouſly, and 
antecedent to any knowledge of what excited them 
in the perſon princi ipally concerned. Grief and joy, 
ſtrongly expreſſed in the look and geſtures of any 
one, excluſive of voice, at once affect the ſpecta- 
tor with ſome degree of a like painful or agrecable 
emotion: a {miling face is to every one who ſees it 
a cheerful object; as a forrowful countenance, on | 
the other hand, is a melancholy one. | 
What the ingenious Profeſſor ſays of mankind. 
- at large, may be brought to the point we have im- 

mediately in view. Every faculty in one man, when 
he judges of propriety, is the meaſure by which he 
decides upon the like faculty in another: I judge 
of your ſight, by my fight; of your ear, by my 
ear; of your reaſon, by my reaſon ; of your re- 
ſentment, by my reſentment ; of your love, by my 
love: I neither have nor can have any other way 
of judging, about them. This poſition granted, 
we are not to wonder at the endleſs variety of, and 
frequent abſurd critical opinions upon, the real 
and mimic ſtages of life. 

If an actor creates ſympathy (which to do ſhould 
be his foremoſt aim) he will command attention: 
it not, vain are the beſt requiſites, and all the ad- 
ventitious aids of theatrical decoration. 


Fey 
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For what Jollows we have been obliged to a pam. 
Phlet, written by Mr. GENTLEMAN, ſome few 
years // /i ice. 


RADRR and DECLAMATION conſiſt of em- 
phaſi is, climax, modulation, pauſes, breaks, tranſi- 
tions, tones, cadences, and geſture. 

EMPHAS1S may be divided into two branches, 


explanatory and expreſſive : by the firſt is meant 
that ſtreſs of utterance, which preſents more ciear- 


ly to conception the meaning of what we deliver; 
as for example:—© A popular man is, in truth, 


no better than a proſtitute to common fame, and to 


the people he lies down to every one he meets, 


for the hire of praiſe, and his humility is only a 


dliſguiſed ambition,” — —By marking the preceding 


paſſage %, the meaning ſtrikes immediately, with _ 


full force; whereas, if the ftreſs was laid upon 
Other words, or if the whole was uttered with 
_ monotony (a ſameneſs of tone) the ſenſe would be 


confuſed ; and to a hearer, whoſe apprehenſion was 
not very quick, perhaps quite unintelligible. —— In 


caſes where the ſenſe is doubtful, proper emphaſis 


is indiſpenſably neceſſary; for inſtance : * Did the 
Engliſhman deſerve to die? —If I lay the ſtreſs 


upon did, then it marks a queſtion ariſing from 
ſurpriſe ; if Engliſbman is diſtinguiſhed, then it im- 
plies that others were concerned, and that I would 


know 5s caſe particularly.—1f die is marked, then 


'It appears that I admit guilt, but want to know if 
his crime was of ſuch a nature as to deſerve capital 
Pin ent, 

Expreſſive emphaſs, is is that which we uſe to ren- 
der a pallage, whoſe meaning is obvious, more for- 


_ idle; 3 
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cible; as may appear by properly marking the fol · 
lowing quotation from Shakeſpeare *. 85 


In this, ye Gops, you make the weak mot firong' 


In this, ye Gons, you tyrants do defeat ; 
Nor flony tow'rs, nor walls of beaten braſs, 
Nor airleſs dungeon, nor Atrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit : 
But life, being weary of theſe e worldly bars, : 
Never lacks power to diſmiſs itſelf, 


Let us take another np, from an bigher 


Epic. | 


He bids the SPIRY firs ariſe, 
Tbe cedar, vig'rous, pierce the flies, 
: From Lebanon's chill brow : 
Fearleſs amid conflicting florms, 
The fow'ring ſtork his cradle 3 
High on the ſounding bough. 


104th PSALM, 


By laying the e 75 on n ſpiry, in the firſt line, 
the peculiar form of the trees mentioned is ex- 
plained; whereas, had the ſtreſs been laid upon 
+ it would leave us at liberty to think upon 
cas, elms, &c. ſpiry too. — The word ariſe is 

marked, as being the purport of a command; 

and though, in general, . voice falls, at the 
end of a ine, yet, in this caſe, the meaning re- 


quires it ſtould be wins but not too high, nor 
abruptly. 8 


In the ſecond line, vigrous is marked as a pro- 


perty of the cedar: : indeed all epithets, whether | 


* All words prints! in Ttalic except proper names) are thoſe 


on which the emphaſis is to be laid; but words in CAPITALS re- 
ite a more powerful emphaſis. 


EL they 
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they pr ecode or follow, require emphaſis.—Pieree 


is noted as painting a quickneſs and boldneſs of 


vegetation, while the imagination is raiſed to a 


more- than - ordinary height, by ParticFulariſing 
fries. - 


raCeriſtic quality of the climate of Lebanon. 


Fearleſs, in the fourth line, is pointed out as an 


extraordinary attribute of a bird; and confliting 


forms are emphatical, as a proof of that attribute; 


enlarging the idea much more than the ſimple 
word fearleſs, unaſſiſted, would have done. 


In the fifth line, tow'ring is diſtinguiſhed W n | 
epithet ; and cradle, which happily deſcribes the 
 feork's neſt in that rocking ſituation, is pointed out 


as the motive of the bird's reſolution. 


In the laſt line, high | is marked as a material cir- - 


cumſtance of the imagery, and founding not only 
as an epithet, but alſo as referring to its turbulent 


ſituation among whiſtling or roaring gales. 
1 have choſen the above ſtanza from the Pſalms, 


md pictureſque poetry reſts more upon emphaſis, 
than any other ſpecies of writing; and J have been 
10 minute in the explanation of it, not only that 
my meaning might be underſtood, as to this branch 
: my expreſſion, but likewiſe to ſhow that emphaſis : 


ſhould be founded on reaſon, not laid merely for a 


Jingle, or variation of found. — Having thus marked 
and explained one ſtanza, I ſhall pr opoſe two more 
for the exerciſe of the ſiudent, without any marks 


: of diſtinction, 


He, as a curtain, firetch'd o on lh 


The vaſt cerulean canopy, 
Ani {are with fires to o glow: : 


In the third line, chill is diſtinguiſhed as a cha» 
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; »Twas he, tremendous Poten tate! wy | 

Built on the waves his hall of ſtate, 
Wide as the waters flow. 


He walks upon the wings of wind, 
And leaves the rapid ſtorms behind; 
5 Their monarch's awful will 
| Seraphs await in dread ſuſpence, 
And, ſwifter than the lightning's glance, 
1 Bis mighty word fulfil. 


After all that can be ſaid, the degrees of empha- 
is are fo many and fo variable, that no preciſe _ 
rules can be laid down for their application. — In 
reading and declamation, as in muſic, there muſt 
be taſte, to give beauty; without it mere rectitude 
Will be moſt unaffectingly inſipid. This quality, 
though improveable, muſt certainly be firſt derived 
ftom Nature.—A reader, before he can reach bare 
propriety, muſt thoroughly underſtand what he 
reads; for which reaſon the cuſtom of putting 
children to peruſe the Bible, in which there are 
many difficult words and abſtruſe paſſages, is by 
no means to be commended; nay, if we conſider 
it in another light, it is highly blameable ; for by 
| being made the ſubject of puzzle and embarraff- 
ment, by being toſſed about in a careleſs. and 
llovenly manner, that love and reſpect Which the 
Sacred writings juſtly claim, are too frequently ſet 
aſide in youth“. W e are told, that among the 


* This important point is very 1 jualdlohy 1 by Mr. 


Hall, in a note on one of Mr. Preſton's Genuine Letters—* He 
= objected to the abſurd cuſtom practiſed then, as at this day, 
of ſuffering children to learn to read from the Bible; whence _ 


© theytoo often contract a diſtaſte to the moſt edifying and im- 
portant volume, that can, in the proceſs of their lives, be 
9 laid before them.“ Vol. I. Letter 53, Page 241. 
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2 ESSAY ON ORAT ORT. 
Turks, if a piece of written paper appears on the 


ground, it is taken up and carefull y preſerved, leſt 
the word ALLAH, or Gop, be inſc 


not only profane with their mouths that moſt aws- 


ful name, upon the moſt trivial occaſions, but alſo 
frequently uſe, as waſte paper, whole ſheets, in 
which not only his ſacred name is mentioned, _bur 
every letter a part of his divine word. | 
Another reaſon againſt making the Bible an early 
book among learners, is the frequency of periods, 
and peculiarity of ſtyle, in which it differs widely _ 


from molt other compoſitions, It is not rare to 


kind many perſons, who, by laboriouſly -conning 

over the chapters, can ſtumble their- way pretty _ 
 tolerably through any part of it; yet put them to 
any other book, you ſhall find them e - 
hampered, and frequently at an abſolute ſtand. 


But to return more particularly to my ſubject. _ 


As no abſolute rules can be laid down for MITT „ 

in general, we muſt be content with remarks upon 

particular caſes z ſuch as, that oppoſition, or anti 

_ theſis, requires an emphaſes upon each of the op- 

Leng words; and that moſt monoſyllables, begin- 
Ning a queſtion, muſt be ſtrongly marked: as, 

Why did he ſo? "What can he mean? How did ſhe 


look? In compound words, that are oppoſed to 
others, the emphaſis, or rather accent, properly 


falls on the diſtinguiſhing ſyllables : for inſtance, 


The virtuous are medeſt—the vicious immodeſt— 


the righteous are bleſſed—the unrightecus are mi- 
Here I have oppoſed ſimple to ſimple, 
and compound to compound; were the words in- 


modeſt and unrighteous to be pronounced without 


_ oppoſition, the accent would fall upon the ſecond ; 


Jyllable, inſtead of the firfts 


ribed on it. 
M-Iark the contraſted irreverence of Chriſtians! who 


in 
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In explanatory emphaſes. the very ſame words are 


differently marked, according to the writer's de- 
ſign : as, What did my maſter ſay? If I lay the 


ſtreſs upon what, it is a general interrogation; if 


I place it upon my, it implies that other maſters 
were concerned; if maſter is diſtinguiſhed, it notes 
that there were other perſons ; and if the enhaſis 


lies boldeſt upon ſay, it ſhows [ want to know his 
particular words. 


Both the cauſe and the effect f in any ſentence 
require an emphaſis, —Example: To live WELL, 
is to die HAPPY——only to be Goop, is to be 
GREAT——GUILT is the ſource of SORROW, 


Ci ax is that progreſſive force and exaltation- 
of expreſſion, which more powerfully impreſſes 
each ſubject on the mind; and is not only of in- 
dilpenſible ule, but alſo. highly ornamental, In 
the execution of this, there is much nicety, as the 


riſe, in moſt caſes, ſhould be gradual, always har- 


monious, and upon many occaſions very forcible.—' 


To illuſtrate the matter, I ſhall offer ſeveral ex- 


amples. of different degrees of climax. Fizlt from 
| Shakeſpeare's Brutus; which ſhould riſe with a 


full, (nooth, philoſophi weight and dignity. 


= If theſe, 
As J am ſure they FAY bear fire enough 
'To kindle cowards, and to ſteal with valour 


The melting ſpirits of women; then, ane een | 


What need we any pur but our own caule, 
To prick us to redreſs? What other bond, 


Than ſecret Romans who have ſpoke the word, 5 


And will not falter? Or what other oath,. 
Than honeſty to honeſty engag d. 
'T ar this ſhall be, or we will fall for i it? 


c 3 The 
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30 ESSAY ON ORATORY. 
The climax of reaſoning, in theſe lines, is too 
obvious to be inſiſted on; therefore I ſhall only 
obſerve, that the glow of expreſſion, as I may call 
It, ſhould warm, with the argument. 


The Sublime and Beautiful, From Moſes Laſt 
Song. 


«© Give e ear, oh ye heavens! and I will Ka 


And hear, oh earth, the words of my month: my 
doctrine ſhall drop as the rain, my ſpeech ſhall, 
diſtil as the dew ; as the ſmall rain upon the ten- 
der herb; and as the ſhowers upon the graſs ; be- 
cauſe 1 will publiſh the name of the Lord. Aſeribe 
ye greatneſs unto our God. He is the rock ; his 
work is perfect; for all his ways are judgment. 
A God of truth: and without iniquity—juſt and 
Tight is he for the Lord's portion is his people. 
Jacob is the lot of his inheritance: he found him 
in a deſart land; and in the waſte howling wilder- 
neſs: he led him about: he inſtructed him, and 


kept him as the apple of his eye: as an eagle ſtir- 


reth up her neſt; fluttereth over her young; 
ſpreadeth abroad her wings; taketh them, beareth 
them on her wings, ſo the Lord alone did lead : 

bim, and [ens Was no ſirange god with him.“ 


we bun an exan! e from Addiſon, which calls 


for dignity, ſoftened and impaſſioned by the moſt 
pathetic feeling of manly grief; a feeling which very 
few hove imagination to conceive happily, and as 
Z few PRO to expreſs properly, 


= "Tis Rome demands our tears; 


The miſtreſs of the world, the ſeat of empire! 

The nurſe of heroes! the delight of gods! 
That humbled the e tyrants of the earth, x 

An 
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And ſet the nations free — Rome is no more. 
Oh liberty! Oh virtue! O my country! 
ff. Sed Gd Toes * 
RE * % * 
Whate'er the Roman virtue had ſabdycd, 
The ſun's whole cour le, the day and year, are 

Cæſar's: 
For him the ſelf. devoted Decii died ; bf 
The Fabii.fell, and the great Scipios conquer'd; 
Even Pompey fought for C#ſar! Oh, my friends, 
How is the work of Fate, the toil of ages, 
The Roman empire, fall'n !- —Oh curs'd am- 
bition ! 
Fallen into Cæſar's hands! 
fathers 
Had left him nought to conquer but his country; 


—Our "ys fore- 


5 of Pathetic Lamentation, | from Jeremiah, 


How does the city fir ſolitary, that was full 
of people? how is ſhe become as a widow? ſhe 
that was great among the nations, and princeſs 
among the provinces : How is the become tribu- 
tary? ſhe weepeth ſore in the night ; and her tears 
are on her cheeks. Among all her loſſes, ſhe hath 
none to comfort her: all her friends have dealt 
treacherouſly with her: they have become her ene- 
mies: for theſe things I weep; mine eye runneth 
down with water, "becauſe the comforter, that 
| ſhould relieve my ſoul, is far from me. My 
children are deſolate, becauſe the enemy prevailed, 
My eyes do fail with tears, my bowels are troubled: 
my liver is poured upon the earth for the deſtruc- | 
tion of the daughter of my people.” . 


— ———ůů — 7 — 
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2 abe deſcriptive Melancholy, from Shake- 


ſpeare. 


— 


of comfort no man ſpeak ; 


Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs; 


Make duſt our paper, and with rainy eyes 


Write ſorrow on the boſom of the earth! 
Let's chuſe executors, and talk of wills; 


And yet not ſo, for what can we bequeath, 
Save our depoſed bodies to the ground? 


Our lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbroke * 


And nothing can we call our own, but death; 


And that ſmall model of the barren earth 


- Which ſerves as duſt, and cover to our bones. 
For heaven's ſake let's fit upon the ground, 


And tell ſad ſtories of the deaths of kings 8 


Ho ſome have been depoſed, ſome ſlain in war „ 


Some haunted by the ghoſts they diſpoſſeſſed, 


Some poiſon'd by their wives, ſome Looping: 


kill'd ;, 


All murther d for within the Balle crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 


Keeps Death his court 


throw away reſpect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty; 


For you have but miſtook me ail this while. 


.' Taſte grief, need friends like you. Subjected thus, 


I live on-bread like you, feel want like you; 


How « can you boy to me, I am a king? 


Th follcwing aſi e from Otway 2 gradually 


K. Richard II. 1 


warm into Rapture. 


- Can there in woman be ſach glorious faith! 1 | 
Sure all ill ſtories of thy ſex are falſe ! . 
Oh woman ! lovely woman Nature made thee 
To 
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To temper man : we had been brutes et 


you: 
Angels are painted fair to look like you: 
There's in you all that we believe of Heaven; 


Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 
Eternal joy, and cver 0 love. 


An inſtan te of Climax in vindiRtive Rate © We have 


in the fallewing lines of Young. 


"Ja a4 fall, be it one part of vengeance, 


To make ev'n thee confeſs that I am juſt. 


Thou ſeeſt a prince whoſe father thou haſt lain, 
Whoſe native country thou haſt laid in blood, 
Whole ſacred perfon—-Oh, thou haſt profan'd! 
| Whole reign 3 What was left to 


me, 


80 highly born? No kingdom, but revenge ; 1 
No treaſure, but thy tortures and thy groans. 


| Vindidtive Ferocity fron M lion. 


My ſentence is for open war—of wiles 


More inexpert I boaſt not them let thoſe 


Contrive who need; unworthy of our might. 
For while they Gt contriving, ſhall the reſt, 
Millions now under arms, who longing wait 
The ſignal to aſcend, fit lingering here, 
Heav'n's fugitives ; ad for their dwelling- place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of ſhame; 
The priſon of his tyranny who reigns 
By our delay ?— 
Arm'd with hell- flames and fury, all at once, 
| Ofer heav'n's high towers to force reſiſtleſs way 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 


No! let us rather chooſe, 


When to meet the noiſe 
Oi 


Againſt © our torturer- 


— — — - — — the 
DR —— — — 


His own invented tortnents- 


To us are adveite 

When our fierce foe bong on our broken rea?, 

| Inſulting and purſued thro the deep, 
With what compulſion and laborious flight _ 

We ſunk k thus low ? The aſcent is eaſy then - 
Th' event is fear d Should we again pr avoke 5 

Our enemy, ſome worſe way he may find + 


1 
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Or it our ſubſtance be indeed divine, 
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Ol his terrific engine, he ſhall hear 
Infernal thunder, and for light'ning fee 


Black fire and horror ſhot with equal rage 
Amongſt his angels—and his throne itſelf _ 
Mixt with Tartarian ſulphur, and ſtrange fire; 
but perhaps 
The way ſeems difficult and hoc, to ſcale 


With adverſe wing againſt a higher foe— 
Let ſuch bethink them, if the fleepy drench 


Of that forgetful lake benumb not ſtill, 

That with our proper motion we aſcend 

Up to our native ſeat- —deſcent and fal! 
Who but felt of late, 


To our deſtruction; if there be in hell 


Fear to be worſe Jeftroyd—What can be worle 
Than to dwell here ——Dive out from bliſs, 


condemn'd 


From this abharred deep to utter woe, 
Where pain of unextinguiſhable fire 


Muſt exerciſe us, without hope of end; 
T he vaſſals of his anger, when the ſcourge 
Inexorable, and the tort'ring hour 


We muſt be quite aboliſhed and expire. 


What fear we then? what doubt we to incenſe 
His utmoſt ire? which to the height enraged 
Will either quite conſume us, and reduce 
To nothing this eſſential: happier far 


Than miſerable to have eternal being. 


—— 


Calls us to penance? More deſtroyed than thus 


0 
( 
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And cannot ceaſe to be, we are at worſt | : 
On this ſide nothing; and by proof we feel nh! 
Our pow'r ſufficient to diſturb his heav'n; \ 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm, | 4 
Tho? inacceſſible, his fatal throne : a ; 
Which it not victory 1s yet revenge. 


of Climax of jealous Rage Shakeſpeare give us n 
the following lines. 


had been happy if the general camp 
(Pioneers and all) had taſted her ſweet body, 
So I had nothing known—Oh, now, for ever 
Farewel the tranquil mind! farewel content 1 
Farewel the plumed troops, and the big waoeer 3 588- 


— 
e 
Ss hos — 


That make ambition virtue! O farewel! „„ 
Farewel the neighing- ſteed, and the farill | 
5 trump; 55 


The ſpirit-ſtirring drum, the ear-piercing fifo, 
Ihe royal banner; and al quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumſtance of glorious war! 
And, ob, ye mortal engines, whoſe rude throats 71 
Th' immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit. 
Farewel! Othello s occu 1 5 gone. 


— 


A Climax of more Rapidity, preceding fram 2 
ſudden Burst of ori eee gives as 


© Follows. 

| Come, thew x me what thoul' do! . |} 

Woo't weep? woo't fa. ? woot. fight? woo t Mi 
tear thyſelf ? = 1 


Woo't drink up Eiſel, eat a crocodile? 

- I'll do't !—Doſt thou come hither but to whine ? 

To outface me with leaping in her grave? 

Be buried quick with her, and ſo wil I! , 
5 And if thou prat ft of mountains, kt them heap | 

1 Millions i 
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Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 


Singeing its pate l the 1 cis | 
Make Oſſa like a wart. 8 


Any perſon 1 can do juſtice to theſe, or ſimi- 


lar paſſages, either by genius or inſtruction, may 


claim a ſufficient. knowledge of climax j which, 


however, as well as emphaſes, is farther explained 
under the term MODULATION. 
If we conſider the human voice through the 


whole extent of its ſeveral diviſions, we ſhall eaſily 
diſcover that nothing can require more the aſſiſt- 
ance of art to render it pleaſing and expreſlive. 


I; be art of harmonions expreſſion is diſtinguiſhed 
by the term modulation; for the better compre- 
| bending. of which let us borrow a diviſion from 


muſic; counter-tenor, tenor, and baſe, or 1 ber, 


medium, and lower notes. Every one of theſe, ſo 
far as reading and declamation extend, may be 
found or created, more or leſs perfectly, in every 


voice, according to the organs of utterance, and 


the proper uſe of thoſe organs; it then remains | 
properly to appropriate each of the diviſions. 
To all plaintive, amorous paſſages, humble in- 


ſinuation, flattery, and frequently to exclamations 


of joy and diſtractions, the counter-tenor is moſt 
properly applied, as will appear from the follow. 


ing examples, ficſt from 8 in the plaintive 


A | 


Oh, Belvidera! doubly l ma Wr 1 
Undone by Fortune, and in debt to thee ; E 


Want, worldly want, that hungry meagre fien 4 


Is at my heels, and chaces me in view. 


Cauſt thou bear cold and 7 Can theſe 


limbs, ä 
ram 


] 
I 


3 


700d ͤ ͤ—ß!!ß as. 


-Endure the bitter gripes of ſmarting 3 


For charitable ſuccour; — wilt thou then, 
When in a bed of ſtraw we ſhrink together, 


Wilt thou then talk thus to me? Wilt thou then 
Huſh my cares thas, and ſhelter me with love? 


8 All pomp when thou art by. Far be the noiſe 
Olf kings and courts from us, whoſe gentle ſouls 8 i a 
Our kinder ſtars have ſteer'd another Way. 9 N 
Free as the foreſt-birds we'll pair together, 2 


Fly to the arbours, grots, and flow'ry meads, 


8 eber drink the chryſtal of the flream, = | 


"And, being proſtrate, thus he bade me fay : 
Brutus is noble, valiant, wiſe, and honeft ; 


Cæſar was mighty, royal, bold, and ae 
Say I love Brutus, and L honour him "£27 


Ry * 1 fear'd Cæſar, honour d him ang lov'd him. 
| D 
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Fram'd for the tender offices of love, 114 
When baniſh'd by our miſeries abroad, 


| 
(As ſuddenly we ſhall be) to ſeek out” Il | 
In ſome far climate, where our names are ſtrangers, 0 


And the bleak winds ſhall whiſtle round our heads, 


Venice h 4 


ty "ance I the 7 amorous Style, from LE. WY + t 
No more of this, no more; for I diſdain 


Without rememb'ring who our fathers weres 


— * * 
r 3 a 


Auͤd in ſoft murmurs interchange our ſouls; 


Or taſte the yellow fruit which Autumn elde: 
And, when the golden ev'ning calls us home, 


Wing t to our wb de neſt, and ſleep till morn.,... 


von 16. — 


Uumilit and fofionation are 5 baffil fet forth 


: buy Shakeſpeare, _ | | g 
Thus, Brutus, did my maſter did me kneel; e 
Thus did Mare Antdny bid ape fall down, 1 


. k . - 5 — pn nen Bins won renener une 
— ee 71 en ll ire nn 2 x; bo — — 
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If Brutus will vouchſaſe that Antony 


May ſafely come to him, and be reſolv'd 
How Cæſar hath deſerv'd to lie in death, 


1 M,⸗re Antony ſhall not love Cæſar dead — 
i So well as Brutus living; but will follow ly 
| The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 1 
* Thorough the hazards of this untrod ſtate, _ 55 
1 With all true faith Julius Cæſar. V 
i} Difſimulation, which requires the ane tone er. an 
1 Preſſion, we And i in theſe lines of Young. fri 
ll. It hurts not me, my lord, but as I love you: 1 A 
3 Warmly as you I wiſh Don Carlos well ; nn e 
bl But I am likewiſe Don Alonzo's friend: 5 
5 There all the difference lies between us two. „ by 
uh Be me, my lord, you hear another ſelf, _ ; 15 r 
1 And give me leave to add, a better too; „„ h 
1 Clear d from thoſe errors, which, tho born of —_— > 5 
i virtue, „ 3 
iF| Are ſuch as my hereafter give you pain, 4." WO 
bf > SEE Revenge. Eh 
[if Inflonces * 3 in Joy and Rage are thus 2 
"mt 0 forth by Shakeſpeare. ne; 
"If 2 | Oh my ſoul's joy! „ 
14 Ik has every tempeſt come ſuch calms, "> 1 
Wi any the winds blow till they have waken d = | al 
it G Nenn; ug 
Ci. - 31 And let the labring bark climb bills of ſeas þ 8 
it Olympus high, and duck again as low U BY 
As hell's fem heavin ao—— Fs 957 
Whip me, ye ue, If NO: 
From the poſſeſſion of this heav'aly ſightz An 
Blow me about in winds, roaſt me in ſulphur, — ons 
War me in ae ., dowir _ of liquid hre 55 f 
. 16-247 Othello. 8 5 
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0 Def pair, from Sophocles. 
* Alas! alas! the truth now appears too plain- 


1y—oh, light! this is the laſt time I ſhall behold 


the deals! alas! wretched man, where am I?— 
wuence comes it that my voice ſo ſuddenly fails 
112?—oh, fortune; whither art thou fled ? vn- 
_ Happy, wretched man that I am -l feel a raging 
angulſh, while I think of my misfortunes !—on, 


fricads, what can I now fee, or love, or entertain, 


or hear with comfort ?—oh, friends! immediately 


2 forſake a wretch, an citable wretch ; abhorr'd 
-Curſed be ths man that 


of Gods and men! 
unlooſed my fetters, 2 ſaved me in the deſurt, 


where I was expofed—he did me no real kindnels. 
IT might then have died with leſs ſorrow to myſelf 
and friends; ; 1 ſhould neither have become the 


 fanpuine murderer of my father, nor the inceſtu 
dus  huiband of my mother! Be 


| The peer ckamples may ſuffice for the 
2þper tones of voice; which, however, ſhould 


never be ſuffered to run into feigned ſqueaking, 


or unnatural ſoftneſs. 


The middle notes, or tenor of expreſſion, ſuit 0 
all common narrations, diſſertations, and thoſe 

parts of declamation which do not touch upon 
the paſſions, I preſume it would be deemed 


ſuperfluous to give various examples of what 


every book which preſents itſelf for peruſal calls 
for in general; therefore 1 ſhall only tranſcribe _ 
one ſhort Page. from Milton for the medium | 


= notes, 
| ak hat: in hs. foal 

Are many leſſer faculties, that ferve 

Reaſon as chief: among theſe Fancy next 


— — —— — — — ——— — v — — 
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Her office holds: of all external things 
Which the five watchful ſenſes repreſent, 
She forms 1 imagination's airy ſhapes, || , 
Which reaſon, joining or disjoining, frames 
All that we affirm, or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion; then retires 
Into her private cell, where nature reſts. 
Oft in her abſence mimic fancy wakes 
To imitate her; but misjoining ſhapes. 
Wild work produces oft, and moſt in Ire cams, 
Jl OY. words and deeds, long paſt or late. 
PAs = Paradiſe Left. 


That W ee La baſe, is parti- . 


enlarly well: applied to gloomy meditation, paſ- 


ſages of horror, the invocation of ' fiends, cynical | 
_ roughneſs, and vindictive N of 


5 Gloomy: Reflettion, from Ye bung. 


hether firſt nature, or long want of badet 

Has wrought my mind to this, Lcannot tell; 

But horrors now are not diſpleaſing to me; 3 
Ike this rocking of the battlements. 


Rage on, ye wiads, burſt ieee, and waters 


2 r 
| Ye bear a juſt colemblance of my fortu nes, 177, 
And ſuit the gloomy habit of my ſoul. Revenge, 


A E nanple of. Horror we have + in theſe Line 


„ 3 4c 5 


. of. Rowe. 


e = univerſal horror 


Struck thro? my eyes, and chill'd my Wl heart ; t; 5 


The cheerful day was every where ſhut out 


With care, and left a more than midnight dark- 


ne 
Such as might ev n he felt; a few dim lamps, 


1211 ; | | oy That 


at 
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That feebly lifted up their ſickly hends, . 
Look'd Taue thro” the fade, aud made it 
ſeem 


More diſmal by- lach light; whi le thoſe who 


waited 


In ſolemn ſorrow, mix'd with wild amazement, 
Obſerv'd a dreadful ſilence. | 


50885 of Horror Sin Shakeſpeare. Fs 


Ts this a dagger which I ſee before me? 
The handle toward Ls hand? come let me 


clutch thee 


I have thee ag yet I foe thee Gill. 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible _ 
Io feeling as to ſight ! or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind—a falſe creation 
Proceeding from the heat oppreſſed brain? 
I fee thee yet in form as palpable . 
As that which now I draw 


Thou marſhal'ſt me the way that 1 was going; 


And ſuch an inſtrument I was to ule, 
Mine eyes are made the fools of th' other 6 
Or elſe worth all the reſt I ſee thee ſtill, 
And on thy blade and dudgeon 5 of blood 
Which was not ſo before—t ere's no fuch 


thing 


ſt is the bloody buſineſs which — IORY 


Thus to mine eyes—now o'er one half the world: 


Nature ſeems dead—and wicked dreams abuſe 
The curtain'd ſleep - now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings, and wither'd murther 

Alarum'd by his ſentinel the wolf, 
Whoſe bowl's his watch, thus with his flealiby : 


pace, 


With Tarquin's raviſhing ſtrides tow rds his 


_ Gelign 


* 
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earth 


Thy very tones: prate of my Whereabout, 
And take the preſent horror from ne time 


— on—einr—ctn—ner— Thou jcalouſy! 
Almighty tyrant of the human mind, 
Who canſt at will unſettle the calm brain, 


EkRiſe to my preſent aid: call up thy powers, 


horrors: 
My purpos d vengeance. 


nvocation of Fiends, form Wosz. 


Ye pow! rs of darkneſs who rejoice in ill, 
All iworn by Styx, with peſtilential blaſts 
To wither every virtue in the bud: 

To keep the door of dark conſpiracy, 


. And how! aloud your: formidable) tl 


— 


Invocation of Jealbly; From Mallet U 


Nen like a ghoſt—thou ſound. and firmſet 


Hear not my ſteps which way they walk, for fear 


Which now ſuits with R. Macbeth. 


O'erturnu the ſcaled heart, and ſhake the man . 
Thro' all his frame, with tempeſt and diſtraction, : 


Thy furious fears, thy blaſt of dreadful paſſion 3 . 
Thy whips, ſnakes, mortal 228 55 thy hoft of - 


And ſnuff the grateful fumes of human blood; 
From ſulphur blue, or your red beds of fire, 
Gn your black ebon thrones auſpicious riſe ; 
Aud, vuriting thro? the barriers of this world, 
Stand | in dread contraſt to the golden ſun; 
Fright day-light hence with your infernal (miles, 


Ys 


Rouſe thy whole war againſt him, and complete 1 


Tie 


Th 
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The follrwing Pager / © of FEnraged Difcontent, 
From Rowe, claim the under Notes of Expreſſion. 


Come, lead me to has dungeon; os me 8 


| down _ 
Deep from the hated ſight of man and day; 3 
Where, under covert of the friendly darkneſs, 
My foul may brood at leiſure o'er her ſorrows, 
* „ „ Q LL SI OT JT 


I tell thee, ſlave, I have ſhook hands with Hope, 


And all my thoughts are rage, deſpair, and 
horror. ; PD Tamerlans. 


2 Liner of the ps Author fen us mth 


TR. Roughneſs and Contempt. 


— es, thou haſt thy ſex's virtues; „ 
-F ker c s, pride, ill- nature, noiſe, | 


: Pronenels to change even from the pr. that 


pleas'd me 
So gracious is your idol, dear ird 
That for another love you would forego _ 
An angel 8 Tone, to e with a devil's, 


Tamerla ne. 


8 Pifure of 40 Diſſident Donkey Sin Shakeſpeare, 
Good friend, thou haſt no cauſe to ſay ſo yer, 


But thou ſhalt have —and creep time ne'er lo 


flow, | 
Vet! it ſhall come for me to o do hes _ 
1 had a thing to ſay—but let it go—— _ 
The ſun is in the heav'ns, and the proud day, 
i Attended by the pleafures of the world, 
Is all too wanton, and too full of gauds, 
To give me audience—if the midnight bell, 


Did with his | iron tongue and brazea mcuth, | - 


Sound 
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Sound one unto the drowſy race of night; 


If this fame were a churchyard where we fland, 5 


5 Or thou poſſeſſed with a thouſand Wrongs ; oy. 
Or if that ſurly fpirit melancholy 


Had bak'd thy blood, and made it hbavy thick 2 
Which elſe runs tickling up and down the veins, 


Making the ideot laughter keep mens eyes, 
And ſtrain their checks with idle merriment, 

(A paſſion hateful to my purpoſes ) | 
Or 's thou couldſt fee me without eyes; 

Hear me without thine ears, and make reply. 
Without a tongue—uling conceit alone — 

Then in deſpite of broad- ey d, watchful day, 


474 WEEN into e boſon Pour my thoughts —&c. 
23 * John. 


Huiog thus iven examples for each of the 
three diviſions ws voice, it becomes neceſſary to 
" remark, that the variations in each are many; and: 
that the appropriations I have made are only meant 

in general, There are certainly ſeveral exceptions ; 
but theſe muſt be left to the inſtructor's or ſtu- 
dent's diſcernment, as entering into every particu- 
lar would be, if not impraQticable, at leaſt intolera- 

bly tedious. _ : PT 


pavszs next ear themſelvest to. confidera- 
tion, and chiefly occur in medita'ion, doubt, or 
confuſion: no exact time can be fixed for them, 
but they ought to be made longer or ſhorter ac- 
cording to the importance of the ſubject; and in 
moſt, eſpecially paſſages of reflection, the voice 
mould have a tone of continuance, which conlti- 
tutes the difference between a pauſe and break; the 
former'is a gradual auß the latter a mae check 


of ORR. 


* 


Pau 


4.45. v 


Panicfs the galt ITY oecur in 1 following 
Hamm! of, Shakeſpeare j and, as the ſubject is of 
great weight, ſhould be of conſiderable duration, 


perhaps while one aud number ar, or a Pacipd ; 


and half 70 each. 


Tt muſt be by his death: and for my ah 
I know no 2 be cauſe to ſpurn at him, 


Hut for the general. — He would be crown'd— 
How that might change his nature there J the 


queſtion— 


1 is ; the bright day that brings forth the adder; 
And that craves wary walking: crown him 


that= 

And then I grant we put a Ring 1 in oe. . 
Which. at his will, he 1 do Sanger with; 

1 . 0 5 Julius Kue. 


N ef. Lines from thy fame Author. 8 


To be—or not to be—that is the queſtion: 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to ſuffer _ 
The ſlings and arrows of outrageous Fortune, 
Or to rake arms againſt a ſea of troubles, 


And by oppoſing end them—To die—to deep 


No more and by that ſleep to ſay we end 
The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 
That fleſh is heir to—'tis a conſumrnation. 

Devoutly to be wiſh'd.—To die—to lleep N 


Jo lleep! perchance to dream! N. there's 


the rub : 


. For in that fleep of de? ay what dreams n 


2 come, 
When we have hu: off 7 TY mor tal 2E 


Wal give us paule— Hanlet. 
1 _ Pouſes x 


. 
P P ˙— * ) mn ago paryr nn nn 99 * wa; 
„ * 5 ” - : 
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© Paiiſes of confuſion are ſhorter than thoſe of re- 
fiction, and are to be fill'd up with heſitative 
panting breath, while every ſucceeding word or 


ſentence varies in tone of expreſſion from the for- 
mer inſtances I irom Shakeſ peare, as follow z 


Nay, good Lieutenant—alas, gentlemen— 
Help, ho !—Lientenant !—Sjir—Montano— 
Help, Matters !—here's a  goodly watch in- 


deed lon 
| Who's chat: WhO rags that bell — bis- 
Gs blo?—Ho1 bo dana 
The town will riſe-  Othellza 
5 GE En EST e * 


Les; tis Emilia—by and by—ſhe" s dead. 
'Tis like he comes to ſpeak of Cailio's death, 
The noiſe was high,—Ha't no more moving! 


Still as the grave—ſha'l ſhe come in? were't 


geod! 


1 think ſhe Kirs agnin—no— What's the 


beſt? .  Othells, 


Every As reader will readily. perceive : 
that the latter example is of a ſtronger, but lower 


_ confuſion than the for mer. 


"BREAKS, as 1 havs before hinted, are only pauſes 


of a different nature, more abrupt and ſudden, as 


when a paſſion cuts ſhort before the meaning is 
fully explained : theſe moſt frequently occur in 
violent grief and jimpetuous rage; and the tone 


of voice alters as the paſſion riſes or falls, One 
general rule in the expreſſion of grief is, that, 


When gradual, the tones ſhould {well pathetically ; 
but, when ſudden, they ſhould burſt forth and 
break the 5 fil — any dilloanant (cream 


A 
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or croak, —In theſe lines of Shakeſpeare we find 


_ pauſes of grief ſwelling OP and working upon 


themſelves, 


I prithee, Daughter, do not make me mad lo, 
I will not trouble thee, my Child farewell. 
We'll meet no more — no more ſee one ano - 
. ther 
IJ. et ſhame come 1 it will, Ido not call i it; — 
I do not bid the Thunder- bearer ſtrike, 
Nor tell tales of thee to avenging Heav'n : | 
Mend e thou cauſt -e better at thy lei 
ure; — 


2 can be Pattent—T can n ſtay with Regan. 1 950 
"ung Lear. 5 


N Exanþles of Breaks in Impetuous Rage as follow, : 


——— Darkneſs and devils !— _ 
5 Saddle i my Fee my train together; — 
8 viper I'll not ſtay with thee! _ 

I yet have left a daughter —ſerpent! ! monſter ! 

Leſſen my train, and call em riotous! 


All men approv'd of choice and rareſt parts, 7 


That each particular of duty know,— 
—————doſt thou underſtand me, man? 


| The King would. ſpeak with Cornwall ;—the ; 


dear father 


Would with his daughter ſpeak —commands 


her ſervice, 


Are they inform'd of this '—My breath, and 


blood — 


Fiery the fiery Duke! —iell che hot Dake 


that= _ 
| No—but not yet, may be he is not well. 


a "Bis : 
Having 
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- Having thus particularly and diſtinctly explain- 


ed the proper application of the three grand divi- 
ſions of the voice, in order to bring what has been 


aid into a narrow compaſs, and to place it in one 


point of view, I ſhall produce for an example the 
Seven Ages Shakeſpeare, and mark the lines ac- 
cording to the variations ; which, agreeable to the 
foregoing obſervations, ought to be made in f peak- 
ing or in reading this paſſage, The counter- tenor, 


or upper notes, I diſtinguiſh- by italics; the tenor, 
or medium, tretain the common he; aud te baſe 


is marked by CAPITALS, | 


All the world's a ſtage, 

And all the men and women merely players; ; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And each man in his time plays many parts 

His acts being ſeven ages. —Firſt the infant, 
 Mewling and pewking in the nurſe's arms: 


.  fatchel _ 
55 And ſhining morning face, creeping lite ſnail, 
Unwillingly To ſchool :—and then the lover, 
Sighing, like furnace, with a woful ballad _ 


Made to his miftreſs' eye-brow then a ſold! 1 


Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like a mt 
Jealous in "honour—ſadden and quick | 

_ narrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation e 
Ev'n in the cannon's mouth: and then the 
: - TJvsTICE, 

Is FAIR ROUND BELLY WITH oo CAPON 
. 


WITH EYES SEVERE, AND BEARD OF FOR- 


MAL cor, 
EN 


And then the whining ichool- boy, with lis 


— —— . — — — 
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Fort oF WISE SAWS AND MODERN 1N- - 


STANCES; | 
' And {6 he plays his part: the ſixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and /fi ber pantalon 
With ſpeRacles on noſe, and pouch on fide, © 
His youthful hiſs well fav'd, d world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhanks ; and his big manly voice 


Turning again towards childiſh rreble, * I 


And whiſtles in the found—Laſt ſcene of all. 

Which ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 

- Is ſecond childifhnefs' and mere oblivion;  _ 

Sans teeth, ſans eyes, fans IO. fans Sy. 
> ching. 28 


Every emphaſis and variation of v voice mould be 
founded on reaſon; it may be proper, therefore, 


co ſhow why the ſeveral parts of the preceding 
Unes are thus diſtiaguimed. In the firſt age of 
infancy, the upper notes are moſt deſcriptive of that 


tender time, as they are alſo of the whimpering 


ſchool - boy; and their ſoftneſs likewiſe ſuits the 


Gghing of the lover. The forward confidence of 


the ſoldier demands a full - ſpirited medium; and , - 
the corpulent importance, generally imputed to 
EX magiſtracy, | is well pictured by the jolly {well of the 

baſe notes, while the feebleneſs of faſt- declining . 


age calls for the counter- tenor, tremulated, as it 


were, with weakneſs. 


Thus much for general ne adi which Y - 
have delivered in as full and clear a manner as the 


nature of my deſign would poſſibly admit; and, 
having ſet forth ſuch examples as, explained by 
teachers, or carefully inveſtigated by tudents, may 
give a full idea of what is intended, I ſhall pro- 
coeed to ſome brief remarks upon ut terance and 
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action, in which, though it is not probable that 


many will excel, yet moſt may, be improved. 

Firſt thep, if a voice is naturally, harſh, great 
care ſhould be taken to avoid guttural expreſ- 
ſion; nor ſhould the tongue be allowed to play 
too much between the teeth; the breath, drawn, 

as it were, from the ſtomach, and vibrated upon 


within the mouth, will often harſh notes, and 


render them much more tuneable ; on the con- 
trary, a weak ſhrill voice ſhould borrow: ſolidity 
and force from the throat; as too great an expan- 
ſion of the lips is diſgrace ul to the features, ſo un- 


natural contraction of them will render r 


unmeaning and imperfect. 


Stops and cadences are a. moſt eſſential point of 
conſideration, and cannot be better, ſet forth than 
in the following remarks of a French author: It 
6 is neceſſary for us, ' ſays. he, to reſpire from 
« time to time, but the voice does not repoſe 
99 equally at the concluſian, of every ſenſe ; in a 
< ſentence of conſiderable length. we reſpire at 
© every comma; but this ſhort pauſe, is made in 
* fuch a manner as to ſhow, by the tone of conti- 
* nvance, that we are to go farther, the ear re- 
© maining unſatisfied, becauſe the pronunciation 
continues ſuſpended till the ſentence is completely 
© finiſhed ;, as for.  examp! "FE At LAWS a tinge the 


$f 


Lg* 


1 | what meg the colon and Powe are marks 
of more conſiderable. reſpiration, yet ſtill leave 


* Judgment in ſuſpence till the period unfolds the 


* whole, and calls for a concluding cadence. 
© In every part, or parts of a ſentence there is 


© elevation and depreſſion. of the voice, which 
never ablolutely repoſes but a at the concluſion of 


12 period, 
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c period, all other reſpiration being of conti- | 


1 nuance,” 

There is vadoubtedly much judgment i in the 
compoſition of harmonious and comprehenſive pe- 
riods; a diſſonant unconnected ſtyle will take 


'greatly from the beauty and force of expreſſion, as 


a diſcordant piece of muſic muſt diſgrace a perfor- 
mance of the ableſt maſter, and injure the Utter- 
ance of the moſt perfect inſtruments. | 


Frequent uſe ſtrengthens and meliorates the © or- 


gans of expreſſion, and practice will teach a moſt 


eſſential point, that of pitching the voice to any 


place or number of perſons, There is conſidera- 


ple nicety in knowing the different effect which 


the ſame notes of voice may have in places of equal 
dimenſions, but of different conſtruction, of à 


Place containing but few auditors, or thronged 
With a large number; and this point of excellence 


muſt be attained by much practice and obſervation. 


Only thus much may be obſerve&4n general of the 
operations of ſound; that where it undulates con - 


5 fiderably,. the louder : a reader or declaimer Loch 
deyond the juſt pitch, the more indiſtinct he wi 


be, of which we find very frequent inſtances in 


_ eathedral churches: a full audience in any place 
will require at leaſt twice the force of expreſſion 
of a thin one ; which, excluſive of ſome buzz that 


muſt unavoidably attend 2 numerous aſſembly, 


may be philoſophically accounted for by an ion of 
tial denſity of air, from the conjunct deff 
ſo many people. . 


The voice being pitched, and modul ated thro? Eo. 


- theſeveral variations which may be foun neceſſary, 


it remains to conſider, to comprehend, and to feel 


the ſubject; without which expreſſion, mult, be 


Languid, PONG,” and weariſome. What we 
EA 1 read ” 
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read or ſpeak unfelt, muſt be like inting with- 
out light or ſhade; there may be 125 ſymmetry of 
parts and good colouring; but unleſs they are 
raiſed and brought forward, both Fe on the view, 
and die upon the canvaſs. 


Spirit and feeling are neceſſary to 1 3 as well 8 
as to ſight; for which reafon teachers ſhould not 


only make their pupilt underſtand every word they 

read, but their general ſenſe in a ſtate of connec- 

tion : a point of care ſeldom attended to. 
Emphatic expreſſion, feeling, and taſte, are par- 


 ricularly eſſential to poetry, as that, in general, 


appeals ofiner to the paſſions than any other ſpecies 
of writing. Cadences alſo are more critical in num- 


bers than in proſe ; in both they ſhould be ſmooth, 


 pradval, and die away almoſt inſenſibly, yet ſo as 


to preſerve and to impreſs the laſt ſyllable both 
upon the ear and mind, without ſnapping ſhort 


Ae brezih of found: which i is extremely grating 


to a judicious hearer. 


Howoften is verſe of every kind miſerably mangled'! Y 


A fort of unmeaning pedantic recitative, tedious 


from a repetition of miſplaced unharmonions tones, 
8 ſubſtituted for dignity; thus we find many, who 
make a tolerable ſhift with proſe, the moment 
they ſee any number of meaſured fyllables, throw 


aſide nature, reaſon, nay even common ſenſe, to 


diſplay their knowledge of verſification, and what 


they think its peculiar importance. —— What can 


be more abſurd? Genuine poetry needs no pom- 1 


pous affectation to dignify it; for as by tranſpoſing 
oF words you cannot reduce it to proſe; neither 


5. v0 take from its harmony by Shams: Rnd 1 


ek jon. 


I know not any thing which has done our g N 
gage, bog the reading of 1 it, n more injury than the 
 gifigle = 
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gingle of rhime, eſpecially that which is thrown 


into heroic meaſure, it being certain that the more 


correct an author in that way is, the more he will 
lead to monotony. Inſtance Mr. Pope, who has 


been ſo critically exact in accenting particular ſyl- 
lables, that very few of his pieces can be read with 


any tolerable variation of voice; for which reaſon 
J would have learners kept from rhime in heroie 
meaſure till they are well grounded in a juſt mode 


of utterance. Indeed we are not to wonder that 
the generality. chaunt verſe in ſo lamentable a man- 


ner, when ſome of thoſe who have ſketched rules 


for reading, inſiſt upon ſuch a ſervile obedience to 
the author, as not only to change the accented _ 
ſyllable, but even to favour his bad rhime, with falſe 


pronunciation; for example, to ſound the laſt. 


ſyllable of /iberty, as an exact #hime either to lee 
or Fy.—To preſcribe a ftop or balf pauſe at the 
end of a line, whether the ſenſe requires it or not, 


is another rule that has been Siren, equally. erro- 
neous and diſguſtfu s. | 
In reading, properly. ſo called, action bas no 
concers, but. declamation is very defective without. 
yet, except upon the age, and among 


_— there miſerably. methodized, we ſcarce find. 


any. hen I recommend action, I would: not be 


ſuppoſed to intend that a ſpeaker ſhould be in 
| continual motion; or that, puppet-like, he is to 
lift up firſt one hand and then another, merely. to 


lay them down again.—No—1 would have motions 


few, eaſy, graceful; and, for my own part,, 
know not how @ declaimer can poſſibly feel and 
ſtand ſtock-ſtill: but, admit the poſſibility of this, 
Iwill venture to ſay there is but little probability: 
that his audience will think him in earneſt; I. 
know that ſome delicate perſons are afraid of be- 


E 3 Sonny | 
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coming too theatrical; but there is a very wide 


differenge between the action of an orate- and an 
atlor, Anleſs when the latter judiciouſſy repreſents 


che former; but I ſhall no further urge the neceſ- 


ſity of a point ſo obvious, ky us proceed. to che 


thing: itſelf, 


Td then, ies Would bei hin rwe 
for thoſe paſſages which contain ſomewhat inte- 


reſting or important, as demonſtration, or the en- 
foreing of a charge. This ſhould de attended 
With the right arm Rretched forward to the full 
extent, the fingers even, and the palm of the hand 
__ downwards, or ſemetimes the hand turned ſide- 
ways, the fore finger only pointing: if the cir- | 
cumſtance demonſtrated, or given in charge, be 
very momentous, the well known and admired 
action of St. Paul preaching at Athens, ſtretching 
forth both arms, palms ae ee bas much 
"force and propriety. +} 
Where griꝙ is to be eapfeſtecd, ahe right mod. 
laid 1 to the left breaſt, the head and cheſt 
bending forward, is a juſt indication of it. T. 0 
expreſs confidence and reſolution, the ſame hand 
Huſt move to the ſame place, but with quickneſs 
and vigor, recoihng as it were from the heart, 
which thereby ſeems to meet it. With this action 5 
the head ſhould be thrown back and the cheſt for- 
ward. The expreſſion of ardent Hell ion, #40 -- 
_ cloſe both hands warmly at half arm's length, the 


fingers intermipgling, and to bring them to the 


breaſt witk ſpirit; If expanſion of mind, ora 
thing ſimilar, is to be pointed out, then both armes 
mould be caſt different ways, in a parallel line, 
and the cheſt thrown open. Folding arms, with 


a drooping of ihe head; deſcribe contemplation; 
__ of the head ſpeaks Cignity, or, with ſuft- 
able 
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able features, contempt. There are ſome few 


other inſtances of action whieh may be graceful, 

and (ſerves for variation, though not abſolutely ne- 
cefſary; but (theſ& muſt be left to the choice aud 
diſcretion of the decliimer, | and't6 the uncon- 
ſtrained operation of judicious feeling: only thus 


much it may be neceffary to obſerve, W the left 


hand ſhould feldom or never be uſed by itſelf; 
and that all action ſhould move between the tip of i 


the ſhoulder and the ſeat of the heart; all abore 
is what Shakeſpeare juſtly ſtyles fawing the air; 


all below both unmeaning and ungraceful. Upon 


the whole, every motion ſhould” be be the natural 
attendant of what is ſpoken: if an extreme cannot 


be avoided,” I would rather recommend no action 
than co much, or than ſuch as muſt offend judici- 


ous eyes. Attitudes; or poſitions of the body, 
when happily ſtruck off and well applied, are not 
only pictureſque but ſtriking, all deſcription of 


them with a pen muſt be faint and confuſed, whete- 


fee we refer to the pencil of ſome able painter. 


To what has been already offer'd we ſhall ſub= _ 


1 85 join ſome uſeful remarks from an hem wh Trea- i 
tiſe on the Art of Speaking. 


If nature, unaſſiſted, could form the e 


Heater: where were the uſe of art and culture? 
which no one pretends to queſtion: art is but na- 
ture improved upon and refined; and before im- 
provement is applied, genius is but a maſs of ore 


in the mine, without luſtre and without value, be- 


cauſe unknown and unthought of: the ancients 
ufed to procure maſters for pronunciation from 
tte theatres, and had youth taught geſture and 
attitude, by the Palzeftrite, who taught much 
the fame among them, as dancing-maſters. do 


2 | 
WY 
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It is well when a youth has no natural impedi- 
ment or defect in his ſpecch ; and I ſhould by no 
means adviſe that he who has, be braught up to 
A any profeſſion requiring. elocution; yet there are 
ances. of natural defects: ſurmounted; and emi- 
tt ſpeakers formed by indefatigable diligence in 
| ſpite of them; DEMo$sT HENES. when he began to 
fudy rhetoric, could not pronounce the firſt letter 
of the name of that art; and CicBRo, was long- 
necked and narrow cheſted ; but diligent labour, 
in what we are earneſt upon, ſurmounts all diffi- 
culties, that are not too deeply rooted in nature: 
for want of proper application we are frequently 
diſguſted by public ſpeakers liſping, ſtammering, 
and ſpeaking thro' the noſe; pronouncing the letter 
K with the throat, inſtead of the tongue, s like th, 


and ſcreaming above, or ee , all vatural 5 


3 pitch of human voice. | 
Some unexperienced attem pters at oratory mum- 
ble as if they were conjuring up ſpirits; others 
| bawl as loud as ſtreet hawkers; ſome ſo precipi- 
tate in expreſſion that no ear can diſtinguiſh; others 
drag words like the heavy pauſes of a great clock 
ſtriking; ſome have got a diſagrerat le habit of 
| fhrugging up their ſnoulders; others of ſee- ſawing 
their bodies backwards and forwards, or from ſide 
to ſide; ſome open their mouths frightfully, others 
keep their teeth ſo cloſe as if the jaws were ſet; 
all which, with many other bad, diſgraceful babits, 
| ſhould either be got the better of in early life, or 
he young perſons put into ſome other path than 
that of public ſpeaking: neglect of this, occaſions. 
_ ſuch confirmation of deficiency, that not one ſpeaker, 


in twenty knows what to do with his hands, THICEs 1 


40 Some 
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ESSAY ON ORAT ORT. 57 
Some actors, who ſhould moſt particularly ap- 
ply to feeling and attention, who ſhould moſt 
firiftly regard decorum, are guilty of monſtrous 
improprięties as to management of the eyes in par- 
ticular ; to Jook-full at the audience when ſpeak- 


ing a ſoliloquy, or a ſpeech aſide, is intolerable; 
a performer ſhould: not in theatrical ſtation ſeem 
_ conſcious of an audience, or that there is a ſpec- 
tator looking on; and one peculiar fault in per- 
_ formers is, that they don't in general keep a fixed 
_ eye on thoſe they ſpeak to, even in impaſſioned = 
dialogue: from whatever cauſe we may derive this 
_ diſgraceful, enfecbling inattention, it is ſeverely 
It being far beyond the limits of our defign to 

enter upon the general minutiæ of our ſubject, we 

refer our readers for a circumſtantial deſcription of 
the effects which various affections and paſſions 
have upon the human features, to the ſtudious 
treatiſe we have juſt now quoted from; publiſned 


by LoNGMAN and BUCKLAND, Pater-noſter- row; 


though we think great part of it more curious than 
uſeful, for where the mind by nature, or repreſen- 


tation properly feels, the features will operate con- 


ſonantly; if words and looks are contrary, no ſym- 
pathy 
is loſt 


can be gained; in which caſe the main point 
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